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THOMAS GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN 
IN A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD se 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE NOTE se BY W. N. C. CARLTON 


HERE WAS A TIME, not long 
since, when most educated 
men carried in their memories 
from boyhood to old age most 
of the striking lines and stan- 

zai zas of Thomas Gray’s Elegy 

Meal Written in a Country Church 

= = Yard, perhaps the most fa- 
mous single poem in the whole body of English Liter- 
ature. Certainly no other English poem of the same 
length is strewn with so many phrases which are 
daily on our lips as part of our colloquial speech. 

“It is a bit of pure and perfect poetry;” says an 
eminent modern critic, ‘the one voice which has 
found for itself the music after which thousands of 
other voices were unconsciously struggling; what 
every ear at once recognizes as the thing it called 
for, as the song which gives the whole of what all 
have vaguely thought and dreamed and felt, the 
music of the situation as well as its reason, its 
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emotion as well as its understanding, its intimacy 
as well as its universality, its beauty as well as its 
truth.”’ And to this tribute may also be added that 
of Edmund Gosse who aptly calls the Elegy our 
“poem of poems. It possesses the charm of incom- 
parable felicity, of a melody not too subtle to 
charm every ear, of a moral persuasiveness that 
appeals to every generation, and of metrical skill 
that in each line proclaims the master.” | 
The Elegy was the product of long years of poeti- 
cal gestation. It is impossible to say now how much 
the poem as we have it contains of Gray’s original 
draft and wording. All the probabilities point to its 
having been begun at Stoke Pogis shortly after the 
death of Gray’s uncle, Jonathan Rogers, which oc- 
curred on October 21, 1742, the year in which 
Gray first began seriously to write. He was then 
just on the eve of his twenty-sixth birthday. Seven 
years later the death of his aunt, Miss Mary 
Antrobus, seems to have brought to his recollection 
the unfinished poem of 1742. At Stoke Pogis, im- 
mediately after her funeral, he took the verses in 
hand again, continued the work of polishing and 
revising them all through the winter of 1749 at 
Cambridge, and at last finished it at Stoke Pogis in 
June 1750, giving it the final touches on the 12th 
of that month. That same day he wrote to his friend 
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Horace Walpole: “Having put an end to a thing 
whose beginning you have seen long ago, I imme- 
diately send it to you. You will, I hope, look upon it 
in the light of a thing with an end to it: a merit that 
most of my writings have wanted, and are like to 
want.” Walpole was delighted with the poem. His 
enthusiasm, however, led him into the indiscretion 
of allowing copies to circulate among his friends 
without Gray’s knowledge or permission, and one 
of these copies soon fell into commercial hands. 
On February 10, 1751, Gray received a letter 
from the publisher of a contemporary periodical, 
the Magazine of Magazines, blandly informing the 
poet that the Elegy was to be printed in the next 
issue of that magazine. The next day Gray wrote to 
Walpole the well-known letter in which he gave in- 
structions to have the Elegy printed by Dodsley, 
who had already issued Gray’s first published work, 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College (1747): 
Cambridge, February 11, 1751. 
As you have brought me into a little sort of distress, you 
- must assist me, I believe, to get out of it as well as I can. 
Yesterday I had the misfortune of receiving a letter from 
certain gentlemen (as their bookseller expresses it), who 
have taken the “Magazine of Magazines” into their hands. 
They tell me that an ingenious poem, called “Reflections in 


a Country Church Yard” has been communicated to them, 
which they are printing forthwith: that they are informed 
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that the excelent author of it is I by name, and that they 
beg not only his izdulgence, but the honour of his corres- 
pondence, etc. As I am not at all disposed to be either so 
indulgent, or so correspondent, as they desire, I have but 
one bad way left to escape the honour they would inflict 
upon me; and, therefore, am obliged to desire you would 
make Dodsley print it immediately (which may be done in 
less than a week’s time) from your copy; but without my 
name, in what form is most convenient for him; but on his 
best paper and character; he must correct the press him- 
self, and print it without any interval between the stanzas, 
because the sense is in some places continued beyond them; 
and the title must be—“Elegy, written in a Country 
Church Yard.” If he would add a line or two to say it came 
into his hands by accident, I should like it better. If you 
behold the ‘Magazine of Magazines” in the light that I do, 
you will not refuse to give yourself this trouble on my ac- 
count, which you have taken of your own accord before 
now. If Dodsley do not do this immediately, he may as well 
let it alone. 

Walpole acted with exemplary promptness and 
thus made some amends for his carelessness in 
letting manuscript copies circulate too freely. On 
February 15, four days after Gray had written his 
indignant letter, Dodsley published the immortal 
Elegy as a large quarto pamphlet with the now 
familiar title-page reading: . 
An/Elegy/Wrote in a/Country Church Yard./London:/ 


Printed for R. Dodsley in Pall-mall;/And fold by M. 
Cooper in Pater-nofter-Row. 1751./[Price Six-pence.] 
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Gray’s wishes were observed and the poem was 
published anonymously. A short preface signed 
“The Editor,” was written by Walpole. To the lat- 
ter, Gray gave warm expression of his thanks: “You 
have,” he wrote, “indeed conducted with great 
decency my little misfortune: you have taken a 
paternal care of it, and expressed much more kind- 
ness than could have been expressed from so near a 
relation. But we are all frail; and I hope to do as 
much for you another time. Nurse Dodsley has 
given it a pinch or two* in the cradle, that (I doubt) 
it will bear the marks of as long as it lives. But no 
matter: we have ourselves suffered under her hands 
before now; and besides, it will only look the more 
careless and by accident as it were. I thank you for 
your advertisement, ** which saves my honour, and 
in a manner bien flatteuse pour mot, who should be 
put to it even to make myself a compliment in good 
English.” 3 

Owen, the publisher of the Magazine of Maga- 
zines, seems to have learned that Dodsley had been 
authorized to print the poem. He thereupon made a 
special effort to get his version into print first. 
Usually, his magazine came out during the last few 
days of the month, but he now drove his February 
number through the press ahead of time and issued 
it on the 16th. Dodsley, however, won the race, for 
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he had his pamphlet in the hands of the booksellers 
on the 15th of February. But Owen could not resist 
a last spiteful fling at his successful rival. Due to the 
haste of printing, several misprints had occurred in 
the Dodsley issue. This fact led Owen to declare in 
the March number of the Magazine of Magazines 
that Dodsley had printed the Elegy from a very im- 
perfect copy, but that 4e had printed a correct text! 

The principle errata in the original Dodsley issue 
are well known to all bibliographers and collectors. 
Gray himself called Walpole’s attention to them in 
his letter of March 3, 1751. They are: sacred for 
secret in line 11, page 1; hidden for kindred in line 
4, page 10; and frowning for smiling in line 11, page 
10. These faults are indubitable evidence that a 
copy which contains them is the genuine first issue 
of the first authorized edition of the Elegy. 

Owen’s text in the Magazine of Magazines con- 
tained far more and greater blunders. The following 
are examples of Owen’s misprints: “Their harrow oft 
the stubborn glebe has broke;” ‘‘And read their des- 
tiny in a nation’s eyes;” ““With uncouth rhymes and 
shapeless cu/ture decked;’’ ‘Slow through the church- 
way pass we saw him borne.” Dodsley may there- 
fore be said to have beaten Owen as decisively in 
accuracy of text as he had done in speed of printing. 

When the type of the Dodsley issue was first set 
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up, the type-letter “‘F’’ in the word ‘Finis’ on the 
last page was either loose or projecting. This caused 
it to make a slight tear in the paper when the first 
sheets were put on the press. The accident was soon 
discovered and corrected, but the sheets in which it 
occurred were used just the same. This point has 
become important to book collectors who are espe- 
cially anxious to have the E/egy in the very earliest 
form in which it came from the press. Perfect prior- 
ity of issue would seem to be established for a copy 
possessing this defect,—that is, one in which the 
paper is actually and visibly broken through where 
the letter “F’’ belongs. When copies have passed 
through the hands of famous binders, these conscien- 
tious craftsmen have usually repaired or strength- 
ened this little broken spot with such skill that it is 
hardly noticeable. Examination under a magnifying 
glass or holding the leaf up to the light will reveal 
_ whether or not acopy is one of those which originally 
possessed this slight typographical blemish. 

Gray had modestly told Walpole that he did not 
expect any more editions of the poem to be called 
for, as it had been reprinted in more than one maga- 
zine. But, as Byron afterwards said, “it pleased 
instantly and eternally.”’. From the very first it 
achieved a complete popular success and the name 
of its author was soon generally known. Many 
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years later Gray wrote the following note in the 
margin of the Pembroke ms. of the poem:— 


Published in Febry., 1751, by Dodsley, & went thro’ four 
editions, in two months; and afterwards a fifth, 6th, 7th, & 8th, 
gth, roth, & 11th, printed also in 1753 with Mr. Bentley’s 
Designs, of wch there is a 2d edition, & again by Dodsley in 
his Miscellany vol. 4th & in a Scotch Collection call’d the 
Union; translated into Latin by Chr: Anstey, Esq. and the 
Revd. Mr. Roberts, & published in 1762, & again in the 
same year by Rob: Lloyd, M.A. 

Here are fifteen authorized editions of the Eng- 
lish text of the Elegy within twelve years after its 
original issue. The pirated editions of course were 
countless. The fame of the poem spread to all 
countries and its influence has been marked on 
European poetry from Denmark to Italy and from 
France to Russia. Translations of it have been 
made into Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Portuguese, German, and other languages. 

As he had done with others of his poems, Gray 
gave the right of publication of the E/egy to Dods- 
ley. “He had,” says Mr. Gosse, “‘a Quixotic notion 
that it was beneath a gentleman to take money for 
his inventions from a bookseller, a view in which 
Dodsley warmly coincided.” After Gray’s death, 
another bookseller made the statement that Dodsley 
was known to have made nearly a thousand pounds 
from Gray’s poetry. 
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The literary importance and universal popularity 
of this immortal classic naturally make it a great 
favorite among collectors of English Literature and 
all others who delight in first editions of famous 
books. Tall and fine copies of the E/egy in its first 
state have always been rare. Today they are rarer 
than ever, while the number of collectors who de- 
sire to own them is far in excess of the copies avail- 
able. It is not surprising, therefore, that there has 
been a steady rise in the prices which this crown 
jewel of the collector’s cabinet has fetched in the 
auction sales of the past ten or fifteen years. 

When the Hoe copy brought $4,500. in 1911, it 
was one of the examples cited by those who asserted 
that American bookmen had taken leave of their 
senses or were in the grip of an unparalled hysterical 
bibliomania. But when the late George D. Smith 
purchased the Christie-Miller copy at Sotheby’s 
in December 1919 for £750., that astute bookman 
chuckled at the “‘bargain rate’ at which he had 
secured it, for he was quite prepared to carry his bid 
to £1000. And this copy was well worth the latter 
figure for, according to the catalogue description, 
it had the “initial letter of the word ‘Finis’ partly 
destroyed,” and the original “blue paper wrappers 
bound in.” Mr. Ernest Dressel North in December 
1923 priced a copy at $5,000. in his Catalogue 
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Number LXVII., and on July 1, 1924, Messrs. 
Maggs paid £1550. for the Buchanan MacGeorge 
copy, one of the very finest copies known. I am in- 
clined to rank the Beverley Chew copy as nearly or 
quite equal to the MacGeorge copy, as it has the 
defective “F” in “Finis,” and is only a shade less 
in height. The price it fetched when sold at auction - 
in December 1924, viz: $4,650., does not seem 
excessive in the light of recent rare book history. 
Within the next few years fine copies of the Elegy will 
likely join the glorious company of $10,000 books. 
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